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it benefited the health of the men, and it wonderfully
raised the spirits of us all by showing that the fears that
had hitherto kept us such close prisoners were a good
deal imaginary.
We now extended our rides and drives. The houses
adjacent to the fort were repaired and occupied, and the
militia moved out to a large building near the great
parade ground. This building I shall have occasion again
to allude to ; it was a sort of assembly room, and known
as the * Metcalfe Testimonial,' having been erected in
honour* of that distinguished Indian statesman, Lord
]^etcalfe* These changes had the effect of much en-
livening the view from our window. Instead of contem-
plating a silent lake, we looked on boats, and on carts
and passengers continually crossing and re-crossing the
bridge. The -boats, I should explain, were chiefly moored
near the bank, and some of them were occupied by
English families, for the sake of change and coolness*
An occasional incident, however, made us aware that
there were still elements of danger around us. Several
Englishmen riding alone, or too far from the fort, were
at different times attacked by armed natives, always,
happily, without fatal or even serious results. I chiefly
remember these attacks from the dissensions within the
fort which they gave rise to; dissensions on the one
side regarding the reality of some of the attacks, on
the other side regarding the measures that ought to be
adopted to prevent their recurrence. At the time these
disputes excited the highest interest, and all, from the
authorities downwards, took part in them; an account
of them now would be painfully wearisome.
Parties of armed natives were certainly then better
avoided; but it was a mistake to regard all such as
enemies. It was a mistake that the younger Englishmen